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. help to produce soft, clean, white wool by removing all dirt 
and grease and by preventing the precipitation of insoluble 
lime soaps on stock. 

The properties of Yarmor 302 enable the deter- 


gents to get at the base of the dirty fibers and remove 
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Accident Experience the Textile 
Industry During 1935 


E textile industry reduced the frequency of acci- 
dents in its plants during 1935, in comparison with 
the record for 1934, according to reports of the 

National Safety Council, but accident severity increased 
during the year. 

The reports have been assembled from 125 textile 
plants whose employees worked 147,863,000 man-hours. 
The 1935 average frequency rate of 8.38 (the number of 
disabling injuries per million man-hours of exposure) is 
22 per cent lower than the 1934 rate; and the correspond- 
ing average severity rate of 0.67 (the number of days lost 


per thousand man-hours of exposure) is 14 per cent 


higher than the rate for 1934. 

The rates compare favorably, however, with the aver- 
age frequency and average severity rates among 30 major 
industries reporting annually to the council. Textile 
industries now rank sixth among all industries in both 
frequency and severity of accidents to employees. The 
corresponding all-industry rates are 14.02 for frequency 
and 1.58 for severity. 

The frequency of disabling injuries has decreased 47 
per cent since 1926 in comparison with a reduction of 
61 per cent for all-industries, but severity has gone up 
33 per cent against a reduction of 43 per cent for all- 
industries. 

Large mills, on the whole, had the best 1935 record. 
The records of small mills were worse than during 1934. 

Of the various branches of the industry, needle trades 
had the lowest frequency rates, 3.58, and silk and rayon 
mills had the lowest severity rates, averaging 0.10. Fin- 
ishing mills made the best showing in comparison with 
1934 by reducing frequency 50 per cent and severity 78 
per cent, 

The most important types of compensable accidents in 
the textile industry, according to State reports, are “ma- 
chinery” and “handling objects” — account for 54 
per cent of all types. 

Textile mills had better experience in severity than in 
frequency during 1935, when compared with the averages 
for other industries. F requency is 40 per cent below the 
average for all industries whereas severity is 58 per cent 
lower. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-five rates are 33 per cent 
above 1926 in contrast to marked reductions in other 
industries. While frequency rates have declined almost 
50 per cent, this improvement does not quite equal the 
average improvement for all industries. 


since 1927. 


Substantial reductions have been made in the frequency 
and severity of permanent partial and temporary disabili- 
Fatalities, however, have increased 
sharply and this accounts for the rise in the general sever- 
ity rate. 

Large mills, on the whole, had the best records during 
1935. Frequency rates in small mills were twice as high 
as in large mills; only large mills have made progress in 
reducing both injury rates. 

Finishing mills had the highest frequency rates, and 
cord and cordage mills had the worst records in severity 
during 1935. Woolen mills had the worse records in 
comparison with 1934, frequency rates being up 7 per 
cent and severity rates soaring 317 per cent. 

During the last two years, companies having fatalities 
or permanent partial disabilities have been requested to 
make a special report on the circumstances involved in 
such injuries so that better information could be devel- — 
oped on the fundamental causes of serious accidents in 
the industry. Summary reports for the last two years 
have listed 127 serious injuries and 45 of these cases 
have been reported in detail. An analysis of the circum- 
stances involved in these accidents discloses: 

1. Operators of various types of mechanical equip- 
ment were involved in about three-fourths of the serious 
accidents, and of these, twisters and weavers had more 
accidents than any other single type of operator. Of the 
non-operating occupations repairmen had the most acci- 
dents. 

2. The principal agency of injury was machinery, 
which figured in 25 serious injuries. Garnetts, twisters, 
looms, and presses were involved in more accidents than 
other types of machines. 

3. The most common way in which employees were 
injured was “caught in or between” moving parts of ma- 


_chinery. There were 28 accidents of this type. 


4. Of the various mechanical causes, “hazardous ar- 
rangement” and “improper guarding” were assigned to 
two-thirds per cent of the accidents. An employee, for 
example, attempted to get out of a bin by stepping on a 
large box which turned over and caused him to fall over 
another box; as a result, he suffered a broken leg from 
plant worked more hours without a disabling injury than 
any other small unit with a perfect 1935 record—-174,000, 
and thereby reduced both injury rates 100 per cent since 
1933. 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Rayon Yarns 


and Fabrics 


By Conza Howell 


6G ID you ever hear the story about the ugly 

duckling? She became the swan of the brood. 

The most lovely of all.” This quotation from 
The Crown News is truly synonymous with the story of 
rayon yarn, for in the beginning it was such an “ugly 
duckling.” 
shiny, sleazy yarns to the industrial wonder of today 
seems incredible within so short a period. 


HISTORICAL PROPHECIES 


In the year 1664, Robert Hooke, a well known physi- 


cist, printed in his “Micrographia” a most interesting 
proposal: 

“T have often thought, that probably there might be a 
way found out, to make an artificial glutinous composi- 
tion, much resembling, if not full as good, nay better, 
than that Excrement, or whatever other substance it: be 
out of which, the silkworm wire-draws his clew. If such 
a composition were found, it were certainly an. easier 
matter to find very quick ways of drawing it out into 
small wires for use. I need not mention the use of such 
an invention, nor the benefit that is likely to accrue to 
the finder, they being sufficiently obvious. This hint, 
therefore, may, I hope, give some ingenious inquisitive 
person an occasion of making some trials, which, if suc- 
cessful, I have my aim, and I suppose he will have no 
occasion to be displeas’d.” 


About a century later, a French naturalist and physi- 
cist, Rene’ F. Reaumur, in “Historie des Insects,” wrote 


of the possibility of producing a scientific textile compo- 
sition. Quote: 


+ 


Rayon Floral Print 


Its phenomenal development from the early 


All-Rayon Bedspread 


“Silk is only a liquid gum which has been dried: could 
we not make silk ourselves with gums and resins?” 


FULFILLMENT 


With another century these prophecies began to be ful- 
filled when scientists of England, France and Germany 
through painstaking effort evolved the first “laboratory- 
made threads.” 

The first patent was granted in France in 1884 to 
Count Hilaire de Chardonnet for his process. Chardon- 
net was a noted chemist of his day, a pupil of Pasteur, 
and trained at the Ecole Polytechnique of Paris. Although 
no one man may be named as the inventor of rayon, he 
is generally considered “The Father of the Rayon Indus- 
try.” 

The year 1936 marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the rayon industry in the United States. : 


Bastc SUBSTANCE 


The question is frequently asked, “What is rayon made 
of?” Its basic substance is cellulose, the same as that of 
silk, cotton and linen threads. Nature transforms cellu- 
lose into fibers through the silkworms and the cotton and 
flax plants, while the ingenuity of man replaces the nat- 
ural process in the manufacture of rayon. The cellulose 
used is procured from spruce and pine trees and from 
cotton linters. | 

PROCESSES 


The four major processes for the manufacture of rayon 
are: Nitro-cellulose, cuprammonium, viscose and cellu- 
These processes differ mainly in the chem- 


lose-acetate. 


Novelty Crepe Fabric 
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icals used in reducing the cellulose to a fluid for spin- 
ning into fibers. 

The manufacture of nitro-cellulose, cuprammonium and 
viscose consists of two main steps: first, the bringing of 
the cellulose into solution; second, the regeneration of 
the cellulose solution into filaments, which are formed by 
forcing the solution through small orifices in the spinner- 
ettes. The filaments are coagulated in acid, then washed 
and dried for use. 

The cellulose-acetate process differs from the other 
three since by this method the resultant thread is itself 
acetate of cellulose, a chemical compound.  Cellulose- 
acetate is made by the action of acetic acid on cellulose, 
which is dissolved in acetone and then forced through the 
spinnerettes into warm air where the filaments are solidi- 
hed by the rapid evaporation of. the solvent. 

The nitro-cellulose process is not in use at the présent 
time. 
| A New Basic Fiser 

The early scientists were merely seeking to find a way 
to make silk without the aid of the silkworm and did not 
realize that they had discovered a new basic fiber. 

For a time the new fiber was misnamed “artificial 
silk.” In 1924 the majority of the producers in the 
United States decided upon the name “Rayon” with a 
view of removing the incorrect and. unscientific nick- 
name. | 

The manufacturers of “Celanese,” produced by the 
cellulose-acetate process, and the manufacturers of “Bem- 
berg,” produced by the cuprammonium process, prefer to 
use their trade names. The Viscose Company’s products 
are manufactured by both the viscose and acetate proc- 
esses. 

COMMENDABLE CHARACTERISTICS 


Because of its chemical composition, rayon yarn has a 
natural affinity for dyestuffs. Cuprammonium and vis- 
cose yarns will take the same dye as cotton, while acetate 
takes a different dyestuff from either silk or cotton. 
Acetate, silk and viscose woven together can be cross- 
dyed three separate colors in one dye bath. Rayon is 
pure dyed, and not tin-weighted. The fastness of the 
colors depends on the quality of the dyestuffs used, and 
method of dyeing. The regularity in the size of the fila- 
ments is an advantage unequalled in any of the natural 
fibers. White rayon fabrics never turn yellow from sun- 
light, washing or dry cleaning. 


FABRICS 


We have traced briefly the seedling of suggestion 
through its subsequent growth to flower in “the miracle 
that is rayon.” Now, a word about the blossoms them- 
selves, the fabrics which are the industrial marvels of 
modern times. 

The woven fabrics range from fine sheers, transparent 
velvets, satins, crepes and petal-dull washables through 
bedspread, drapery and upholstery, as well as tire mate- 
rials. ‘The knitted fabrics range from a variety of soft 
effects for dress and underwear materials to various 
gauges of hosiery. 

Dress MATERIALS 


Since dullness is in vogue for dress materials the new 


dull rayons and acetates are in the lead. A variety of 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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TOP FLAT 
CARD CLOTHING 


Made On Automatic Machinery 
Therefore Always Uniform 


Ashworth top flat card clothing is made on automatic machinery 
of the type illustrated. This company has the largest installation of 
these machines in the card clothing industry. 


This equipment is your assurance of prompt deliveries and uni- 
form quality. 


Certain features of this machine originated with Ashworth. These 
features have contributed much to the efficiency and the durability 
of the product. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


Woolen Div; AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 
Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and 


Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery; Brusher Clothing and 
Card Clothing for Special Purposes; Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire; Sole Distrib- 
utors for Platt's Metallic Wire; Lickerins and Top Flats 


at All Piants. 


PIONEERS 
CARD CLOTHING 
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Names Individual Security 
Greatest Problem Our Time 


EDERAL Government experiments in old age and 
unemployment insurance legislation have not re- 
lieved industry of its obligation to continue efforts 

to solve the problems of social security through its own 
and other private agencies, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, told the re- 
cently held Southern Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry at Blue Ridge, N. C. Attainment of “security 
for the individual” which he described as “the chief pre- 
requisite of economic stability” is, according to Dr. 
Murchison, “‘the greatest problem of our time” with re- 
sponsibility devolving upon both government and indus- 
try in well defined fields. 

“However wide in theory and intention may be the 
scope of legislative provisions in the interests of emer- 
gency relief,’ said Dr. Murchison, “in actual practice it 
will be impossible for the government to pre-empt the 
field. If American social standards are to remain on 
traditional levels or advance to new heights in accordance 
with the hopes of us all, it will require not a diminishing 
but an ease, responsibility on the part of American 
business.”’ 

Analyzing the various causes which contribute to: un- 


employment, Dr. Murchison asserted that the problem of — 


social insurance for the aged or those unemployed as a 
result of business insolvencies is obviously “‘one of pri- 
mary concern to the State rather than private industry.” 
Other causes of unemployment—personal development, 
labor turnover and seasonal unemployment—are largely 
within the control of industry, he pointed out, emphasiz- 
ing the increasing efforts being made by industry to deal 
with these problems by safety and sanitary programs, 
hospitalization, dismissal compensation plans and, partic- 
ularly in the South, part-time agricultural activities. 
“Every student of economics knows that in every stage 
of economic development there is such a thing as a proper 
balance between the funds which are devoted for invest- 
ment purposes and the funds which are utilized for con- 


sumption purposes. In the present instance no one knows. 


to. what extent the huge funds diverted for social insur- 
ance purposes will serve as investment funds or consumer 
funds. That is a question that will depend upon the vol- 
ume of unemployment. Should the best happen with 
respect to employment and production activity, the worst 
will happen with respect to the utilization of insurance 
funds and eventually the drain on the national income 
from this source would, in its final cumulative results, 
seriously threaten any conceivable basis of prosperity. I 
do not wish to press this point as a criticism of the 
principle of this type of social insurance but use it only 
as a basis for questioning the wisdom of the procedure 
as at present laid out. The inflexible and arbitrary char- 
acter of the premium payments while possibly serving the 
immediate purposes of the program may eventually result 
in disaster and throw back on individual employers and 
their communities the final responsibility of dealing with 
poverty and unemployment. 


“Tt is an economically impossible thing for any system 
of social insurance so sweeping and so grandiose as the 
present one to rest upon what might be termed accum- 
ulative savings paid according to regular schedule to the 


Government or any other agency. In the final analysis, 


it makes no difference whether these funds are converted 
into Government bonds or into any other form of invest- 
ment. They become essentially the national stock of in- 
vestment funds and may serve not only to threaten our 
economic balance, as previously stated, but at the same 
time leave unanswered the question as to how they can 
safely be converted into cash in the tremendous amounts 
necessary at the time of a national emergency. 

“These are fundamental questions which I have se- 
riously raised to indicate that in all likelihood we have 
not yet perfected through State agencies a social insur- 
ance program to the point where individual employers 
may feel free to slough off their responsibilities with a 
good conscience. What they have accomplished and will 
continue to accomplish with respect to sickness and dis- 
ability, technological unemployment, alleviation of sea- 
sonal unemployment and the reduction of labor turnover, 
I have already indicated. Now, in addition, there are 
certain other activities which employers with a social 
consciousness will continue to aheresies or to encourage as 
the case may be.” 


Among these latter, Dr. Murchison included group in- 


surance to provide for various contingencies, group an- 
nuities, mutual benefit associations, credit unions, and 
home owning programs. . 

_ “The possession of a home,” Dr. Murchison concluded, 
“not only imparts stability to the owner in a physical sense 
but it also contributes to his importance as a citizen, 
stimulates his community loyalty and adds to his interest 
in Government. Against the theories and doctrines of 


radicalism, there is no better protection than a wide dis- 


tribution of the ownership of property. 

“Home ownership, a savings account and the protec- 
tion from unknown hazards which arises from group or 
individual insurance, are three basic bulwarks to indi- 
vidual security and happiness which should be constructed 
regardless of any scheme of social insurance inaugurated 
either publicly or privately. These contributions of the 


_ individual employer to a scheme of social security are 


necessary, first, because no Governmental plan can be a 
substitute for them; second, their concern with the indi- 
vidual’s fundamental requirements, and dependence to a 
certain degree upon individual effort; and, third, and to 
my mind the most important distinction, is that the type 
of contribution which the employer can make is the only 
one which is sufficiently flexible to meet the varying re- 
quirements of individuals and adapt themselves to the 
merits of particular cases. It is always to be presumed, 
of course, that the relationship of employer and employee, 
in their common objective of social security, is on a vol- 
untary basis. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp. Marks 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation, manufac- 
turers of “Precision” Ball, Roller and Thrust Bearings, is 
celebrating its first twenty-five years of service to Amer- 
ican industry. Founded in 1911 by Walter M. Nones, 
its president, the company was the first to introduce 
“Precision” bearings to the American market. 

Pioneering open “magneto” type bearings, solid cylin- 
drical (short) roller bearings, the cup mounting and 
many distinctive types of sealed’ (self-protected) bear- 


ings including its latest creation, the “cartridge” bearing, | 


as well'as many other fundamental types, Norma-Hoff- 
mann offers a complete line of Precision Ball, Roller and 
Thrust Bearings in inch and metric sizes. 
distinct series, representing approximately 3,000 types 
and sizes, listed in the current Norma-Hoffmann engi- 
neering catalog. 

The factory and general offices of the foes are at 
Stamford, Conn., with branches located in principal cities 
and distributors throughout the country rendering com- 
plete service to every phase of American industry. 


Cotton Consumption During June 


Washington.—Cotton consumed during June was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have totalled 556,323 
bales of lint and 63,956 bales of linters, compared with 
530,799 and 64,670 for May this year, and 383,982 and 
60,821 for June last year. 

Cotton on hand June 30th was eniieed as follows: 

In consuming establishments, 987,112 bales of lint and 
208,688 of linters, compared with 1,090,977 and 239,556 
on May 3lst this year and 884,600 and 29,671 on June 
30th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses, 4,525,711 bales 
of lint and 46,030 of linters, compared with 5,237,082 
and 57,276 on May 31st this year and 6,068,852 and 
29,671 on June 30th last year. 

Imports for June totalled 12,462 bales, compared with 
19,891 in May this year, and 6,403 in June last year. 

Exports for June totalled 287,336 bales of lint and 
19,128 of linters, compared with 351,734 and 21,053 for 
May this year, and 344,955 and 19,006 for June last 
year. 

Cotton spindles active during June numbered 22,957,- 
$22, compared with 22,828,888 for May this year and 
22,703,836 for June last year. 

Cotton consumed in cotton-growing States in June to- 
talled 469,617 bales, compared with 447,936 in May this 
year and 311,569 in June last year. 

‘Cotton on hand June 30th included: 

In consuming establishments in cotton-growing States, 
805,748 bales, compared with 895,325 on May 31st this 
year, and 681,942 on June 30th last year. 

In public storage and at compresses in cotton-growing 
States, 4,462,120 bales, compared with 5,150,224 on May 
31st this year, and 5,913,672 on June 30th last year. 

Cotton spindles active during June in cotton-growing 
States numbered 16,983,252, compared with 16,587,592 
during May this year, and 16,479,572 during June last 
year. 
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DONT BE A LONE WOLF 


Let COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Solve Your Sizing and 


Finishing Problems. 


Chemical research and the 
increased tempo of style changes 
have created so many new tex- 
tile processing problems, that 
the plant chemist or processing 
foreman that tries to solve them 
all by himself is often seriously 
handicapped. 


Don’t be a lone wolf. Follow 
the precedent of many other 
men in responsible positions, 
both business and professional, 
and let COLLECTIVE THINK- 
ING solve your sizing and fin- 
ishing problems. Utilize the ex- 
perience and knowledge of oth- 
ers as well as your own. 


A-H Consultation Service of- 
fers this outside experience and 
specialized knowledge free of 
charge. It is rendered by a staff 
of specially trained chemists, 
assisted by a completely equip- 
ped, modern laboratory and a 
company experience of 121 
years. They can assist you in 
checking the efficiency of rou- 
tine processing methods as well 
as in the solution of new prob- 
lems. 


Our local representative will 
call on request. 


out 


CHEMICAL | 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
. Softeners . . Soluble 
Olls . . Tallow . 
Waxes .. Soaps .. 
Fiour .. Dextrines .. 
Starches . . Pigment 
Colors and Lakes .. 
Ammonia... Acids. . 
Biue Vitriol . . Borax 
Bichromate of Soda . 
Bichromate of Potash 
Liquid Chlorine . 
Chioride of Lime .. 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York .. Boston.. 


Philadelphia . 


. Charlotte 
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Robert West Scores Socia 
Security Act Levies 


66 OR the purposes of our discussion this morning 
let us assume that the objectives of this legis- 
lation are socially desirable, that the proposed 

methods of financing are economically sound, that its 

provisions are possible to administer. With this assump- 
tion in mind, there are one or two avenues of inquiry 
which I should like to open up for our discussion. 


“One characteristic of this Federal law which can be 
readily understood is the fact that it requires subscription 
on the part of industry and on the part of the individual 
industrial worker, regardless of his ability to pay. The 
tax load upon industry is not contingent upon the possi- 
bility of the industry having the surplus from which to 
pay the assessment. 


Pavrott Basis or Tax 


“The mere fact of having a payroll is the basis of the 
tax. The industrial worker himself is to have a portion 
of his income appropriated, whether or not such income 
provides him adequate support. There are no abate- 
ments, no extenuations, the charge is a primary one and 
there is no option in the matter. 


“Whatever payroll an industry maintains, whatever 
income the industry maintains, whatever income the indi- 
vidual worker may have, that forms the basis of the levy. 
The individual worker, however small his income, is 
called upon to relinquish control over a part of it. 


“To be sure the portion thus appropriated is to be for 


the moment small, but there is nothing in the principle 


involved which would keep it small and there is nothing 


- to prevent an all powerful government increasing the 


tax should this occur to those who might at any given 
time be in position of power. 


Not Assure SECURITY 


“Tt must be borne in mind in the second place that the 
provisions of this legislation do not achieve social secur- 
itv, they provide an avenue of approach to it. The terms 
of the act presuppose that there will be sufficient means 
available from the industrial income, both corporate and 


individual to finance the proposed benefits. 


“Tt can be seen, therefore, that the hope of successful 
operation of even such a program as this resides in the 
continuity of substantial industrial activity. The Social 
Security Act by no means shifts the responsibility of 
security from industry to Government, it merely sequest- 
ers funds obtained from industry and industrial workers 
and provides the specifications for disbursing such funds, 
so when all is said and done, the primary reliance of the 


security of industrial workers still lies upon the industry 
itself, regardless of the means employed to finance that 
security. 


InpustTRY Must Brear BuRDEN 


“Industry must of necessity bear the burden, whether 
by taxation or by gratuity, or by continuous operation. 
I call this to your attention because of the growing senti- 
ment that government, if endowed with sufficient power, 
can take care of the matter adequately. Social security 
cannot come by means of legislative or administrative 
fiat. In this industrial age in which we live security for 
industrial workers can come in the last analysis only from 
the proper and continuous functioning of the industrial 
mechanism which we are called upon to manage. 


“As an industrial manager I am impressed with what is 
expected of industry—the obligations which it has as- 
sumed, the tasks put in its hands, and at times the ex- 
travagant appraisal of its fertility. There is naive dis- 
position in some quarters to believe and act upon the 
theory that industry exists by itself, that it is a self- 
perpetuating phenomenon, that it is a well having an 


endless supply of water and that whatever is needed or - 


desired may me plucked from it, much the same as the 
breadfruit tree in the tropical climates provides suste- 
nance for the mere plucking of its fruit. | 


“Such appraisals, however, lose their validity when sub- 
jected to actual pragmatic tests, and there remains the 
necessity of industry carrying on its obligations and re- 
sponsibilities within the limitations imposed by economic 
facts. The Federal Social Security legislation does not 
to any degree lessen the responsibility of industry to 
function properly, indeed this legislation will augment 
that responsibility, for without sound industrial procedure 
providing at once payrolls and corporate income, this par- 
ticular plan of approach to Social Security will of neces- 


sity fail to function. 


“It is well to emphasize the fact that even with govern- 
mental intervention in the matter, security for the indus- 
trial population can be achieved only by an adequate 
operation of the industry. Government may specify cer- 
tain benefits and prescribe the procedure of financing 
such benefits as is done in the legislation under our con- 
sideration, but it must look to industry to supply the 
necessary funds, as it also does in this case.” 


Extracts from an address delivered by Robert R. West, 


president of Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, be- 
fore the Southern Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry. 
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Comer favors Home 
Ownership 


Home ownership is one of the most important factors 
contributing to the Security of American workers, and of 
American citizens, Donald Comer, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and president 


of the Avondale Mills of Alabama, told the Southern Con- 


ference on Human Relations in Industry, in session at 
Blue Ridge, N. C., last week. 

Mr. Comer said that Avondale Mills had made it 
possible for 100 families to go out into the country, close 


enough to the mill, but yet far enough away to make a - 


small farm possible. These families had acquired five 
acres or more of land, and had built houses of their own 


choice. The financing was done by the mill at a low - 


cost. And he added: “Since the purchases were made 
not one of these families has failed to make the regular 
payments every two weeks.” | 

Mr. Comer referred to an article in a current magazine 
by Governor Winant, who was unable to be present to 
speak at this session, and gave an approximate quotation 
from the conclusion of that article. 


“Governor Winant says,’”’ Mr. Comer quoted, “that he 


hopes the time will soon come when home ownership and 


security will be possible to every man.” 


“If we can agree that home ownership is security, then 
we ought to do something about it,” Mr. Comer declared. 
‘“‘We who are here have the security of our own homes. 
What are we doing to help others to that security? 

“The greatest thing an individual can do is to lend 
such talents as he possess to the other man. And we 
should concern ourselves with seeing that the less fortu- 
nate man has a chance to own a home.” 


BULLETIN 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The big 1,000 horsepower electric 
motor at Orr Cotton Mills was put out of commission 
last Friday afternoon by lightning. The motor provides 
the power for about three-fourths of the mill and conse- 
quently caused a shutdown. The night shift worked 
four hours, following repairs which required all night to 
complete. 

The stroke came shortly after 2 o'clock, burning out 


the motor but doing no other material damage at the 
mill. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Personal News 


B. W. Johnson has resigned as manager of the store 
of the Mayfair Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


John G. Wood has been elected president of Edenton 
Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C. 


R. F. Harris, who has been superintendent of the Unit- 
ed Spinners No. 3, Dallas, N. C., will remain in that posi- 
tion under the new management. Mr. Harris entered a 
Lowell (N. C.) mill at the age of 14 years and has been 
in continuous service with these mills for the past 36 
years. His father, the late Cicero Harris, was the first 
superintendent at the Lowell mill, and at his death Mr. 
Harris was elected to fill his father’s place as superintend- 
ent at the age of 24. 


H. L. Childress, of Alta Vista, Va., is now overseer 
weaving, Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 


B. H. Bridgman, of Gainesville, Ga., is now overseer 
weaving, Whitney Manufacturing Company, Whitney, 


Conditioning and Roving Types j; 


| DESIGNED BY MILL MEN— | 
) FOR PRACTICAL MILL USE 


ASK US ABOUT THEM! 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO. j 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


; 614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1075 


| If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
| that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
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E. S. Ray, who has been overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the United Spinners No. 3, Dallas, N. C., will 
continue to fill that position under the new management. 


Albert Scott, president of the National Associatiton of 
Finishers of Textile Fabrics, is being considered by the 
Department of Commerce to head various trade missions, 
it is reliably learned. It is also reported that Mr. Scott 
is being consulted in connection with the organizing and 
putting into effect of such trade missions. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Langley and their son, Wilbut, 
left Tuesday for Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where they will 
visit for two weeks with their son, Bennie Langley. Mr. 
Langley is superintendent of the Abbeville Rayon Mill 
and is taking his first vacation in 20 years. 


Charles $. Howard, assistant overseer weaving at the 
Pilot Mill, Raleigh, N. C., has been confined to the hos- 
pital at Kecaughtan, Va., for the past two weeks. Mr. 
Howard is much improved and expects to return to Ral- 
eigh about August Ist. 


Kinston, N. C.—Second sale of the Caswell Cotton 
Mills here is scheduled for July 20th. The sale was or- 
dered by Judge Isaac M. Meekins of Federal Court. 
Bondholders offered approximately $85,000 for the spin- 
ning plant and workers’ homes owned by the Caswell 
Corporation some weeks ago. The figure was regarded 
as too low. The Caswell company suspended operations 
a year and a half ago and trustees have been in charge 
since. 

Gastonia, N. C.—Announcement has been made by 
Marshall Field & Co. of the sale of one of their thread 
mills at Monticello, Ind., to Threads, Inc., of Gastonia. 

Jacob Gottlieb, official of Threads, Inc., confirmed the 
report here, but declined to elaborate on the announce- 
ment other than to say that the Gastonia mill will take 
charge of the newly acquired plant at once, and that it 
would be operated by the organization now in charge 
there. 

The Indiana plant does an estimated annual business 
of from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 


San Antonio, Tex.—David Salik, member of the Ju- 
venile Manufacturing Company here, in charge of de- 
signing and manufacturing, recently withdrew from that 


concern to form a new juvenile firm in San Antonio to be 


known as the Esskay Manufacturing Company. It will 
get into production shortly with 80 machines, he said, on 
a visit to this market lately to buy piece goods. | 

LANGLEY, S. C.—Federal Judge Frank K. Myers, after 
a hearing in U. S. District Court at Charleston, S. C., 
signed a decree confirming a plan of reorganization under 
Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act for Langley Cotton 
Mills Company of Langley. 


The plan became legally effective, subject to approval — 


of the court, if two-thirds of the bondholders voted in 
favor of it. It has been ascertained that holders of 87 
per cent of the bonds have accepted and approved the 
plan and no bondholders have objected. 

Result of the reorganization is that the Langley prop- 
erty will be taken over by the Bristol Supply Company 
of Fall River, Mass., which company will pay to bond- 
holders $500 for each bond of par value of $1,000, to- 
taling $235,000. In addition 3,000 acres of land near 
Langley is to be reserved for the bondholders. 

Bristol Supply Company is to pay accrued taxes and 
all charges of administration in connection with the 77-B 
proceedings of Langley Cotton Mills. It is to move from 


Fall River to Langley and install a garment cutters’ shop, 
it is understood. | 
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Accepts Position With Reeves Pulley Co. 


W. Clark Erwin, a recent engineering graduate of N. C. 
State College, has accepted a position with the Reeves 
Pulley Company of Columbus, Ind. Mr. Erwin is a 
nephew of David Clark, editor of the Textile Bulletin, 
and also a nephew of the late W. A. Erwin, president of 
the Erwin Cotton Mills, West Durham, N. C. He will 
begin his work at the shops in Columbus, Ind. 


Spun Rayons Popular in British Markets 


Rayon staple fiber cloths seem to be in for a good run 
this year, according to British Silk & Rayon. They are 
so amazingly diverse in appearance that they can fit 
almost every need. 
they are sold under is legion. In addition to the regis- 
tered trade names of leading manufacturers there are 
“spun linen,” “spun rayon,” “spun art silk,” “spun an- 
gora,” etc. It really would be a good idea if some name 
more descriptive of the fiber could be devised. 


Spun rayon is good enough for the trade, but conveys 
nothing whatever to the ultimate purchaser. . “Spun lin- 
en,” for instance, is a ridiculous misrepresentation, ‘while 
“spun angora,’ which is another particularly misleading 
description, is a 100 per cent rayon staple fiber fabric 
that has a proportion of acetate mixed with the viscose. 
It resembles a fine wool delaine but is lighter in weight 
and silkier in feel—-New York Journal of Commerce. 


FITS PAPER | 
Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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CHEMICALS 
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Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Incidentally the number of names. 
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One Ply Oak and One Ply Kromatan 
Combination Leather Belt 


Cuts 
Production 
Costs 
in the Spinning and 


Weave Rooms 


3 —because it hugs the pulleys, delivers the maximum 
in power, and wears longer than regular oak belting. 


Let Us Quote You On Your 
Requirements 


| Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 
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°*SLO-FLO°® 


The Ideal Non-Separating, Dripless, Wasteless 
Textile Lubricant 
Originated—Developed—Perfected by SWAN-FINCH 
Specialists in Scientific Lubrication since 1853 
SLO-FLO outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times—saving oiling cost. 


SLO-FLO remains in the bearings and does not creep or 
spatter—reducing “oil spots.” 


Write for Bulletin on Cotton Mill Machinery Lubrication and 
liberal Trial Order Terms. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


Executive Office: 
205 EAST 42nd STREET. NEW YORE. N. Y. 
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Accident Experience in the Textile Industry 
During 1935 
(Continued from Page 3) 
which he died. The lack of a guard was an important 
factor in the loss of part of a finger due to ‘yarn, which 
was wound around the finger, getting caught in the flyer 
under the frame of an adjoining machine. | 


| 

| Made by | 


| Barium Reduction Corp. 
) Charleston, W. Va. Soprum SULPHIDE 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. | 


Wilmington, Del. Prine 

Heyden Chemical Corp. 
| New York FORMALDEHYDE 4§ 
i John D. Lewis, Inc. 
| Providence, R. I. Tannic § 


Mutual Chem. Co. of America , 
New York CuHrRomME AND Oxatric AcIp 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 


| New Orleans “C” SALT 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 


i Phosphate Products Corporation 
Richmond TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE } 


The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 


TEXTILE SoAPs 


New York Sopa AND Caustic Sopa 


| 
| 
Solvay Sales Corporation 
| Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 


Clifton, N. J. Potyzime “P” 
| Victor Chemical Works | 


Chicago Formic AcIp 


| CHAS. H. STONE 


incorporated 


| Laboratory and Works Office and Warehouse 

Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bidg., Charlotte | 
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THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 
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5. Chance taking, disobedience of instructions and 
other wrong attitudes on the part of employee and lack 
of knowledge or skill were the important personal causes 
involved in these serious injuries. A card stripper, for 
example, lost 37 days from work because he attempted to 
separate with his.fingers two ends of roving that had run 
together, instead of using a hook which had been provided 
for the purpose. A temporary operator was assigned to 
a scotch wool opener and while attempting to clear the 


feed rolls, he was caught by the teeth of the main cylinder 


and his left arm had to be amputated at the elbow. 

The following table gives a percentage distribution of 
the cases (nearly all compensable) covered in recent one- 
year reports from Illinois, New York, Marylarid, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. These reports covered 224,661 
injuries in all industries, 5,341 injuries being in textile 
manufacturing plants: 


% in 

% in All Textile 

Type of Accident Industries Industry 
100.0 100.0 
Handling objects 25.9 22.6 
Falls to a different level 8.7 7.7 
Falls to the same level 9.5 10.1 
Machinery 12.0 31.5 
Vehicles 10.9 2.3 
Using hand tools 7.6 5.8 
Falling objects 8.7 ae 
Stepping on or striking against objects___. 5.6 7.7 
Electricity, explosives, heat pices 3.6 2.5 
Harmful substances 2.1 
Other _ 5.4 3.7 


The National Safety Council has listed the following 
textile companies as worthy of mention for outstanding 
safety experience during 1935: 

Corp AND CorpAGE MANUFACTURING 

U. S. Rubber Products Company. The Stark Mill, © 
Hogansville, Ga., has the lowest frequency rate—2.15; 
also the lowest severity rate—0.03. 

Cotton MILts 

U. S. Rubber Products Company. The Winnsboro 

Mill has the lowest 1935 frequency rate nmneng large units 


—0.37. 


Clark Thread Company. Lowest 1935 severity rate 
among large units——0.02. 

Fisk Rubber Company. The New Bedford, Mass., 
mill has the lowest 1935 frequency rate among middle- 
sized units—1.10; also the lowest severity rate—0.04; 
also the largest reduction in frequency from 1933 to 
1935—79 per cent; also the largest decrease in severity 
from 1933 to 193 5—88 per cent. 

‘The Kendall Company. The Addison Plant, Edgefield, 
S. C., worked more hours without a disabling injury than 
any other small mill with a perfect 1935 record—357,000.. 

FINISHING MILLs 

U. S. Finishing Company. The Norwich Brand has 
the best 1935 record among large mills—1,419,000 man- 
hours without a disabling injury; this mill, also, has made 
the largest improvement in both injury rates from 1933 
to 1935—-100 per cent. 


NEEDLE TRADES 


Pioneer Suspender Company. Worked more hours 
without a disabling injury than any other large unit with 
a perfect 1935 record—577,000. 

Bemis Bros. Bag Company. The Buffalo, New York, 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 5) 


rough crepes and matelasse weaves can be made employ- 
ing the same warp with different entering drafts of dull 
acetate and rayon crepe twists. 

The newest and most novel textural effects are obtain- 
able with spun rayon. This yarn is made by cutting the 
usual rayon yarn into short staple fibres and spinning it 
into threads. The textures can be made to approximate 
the appearance of woolens, linens and fine cottons. Many 
of the woolen-like fabrics for fall will be made of spun 
rayon. 

The novelty crepe pictured is made of dull acetate 
warp and filling yarns on a lattice of crepe twists. 

Dull weaves, high luster satins, taffetas, ribs, duvetyn- 
like textures all are developed in rayons made by the 
three processes in use today. Transparent velvet is at 


its best when made with a rayon pile. 


The absolute smoothness of rayon yarns assures just 


_ the right sheerness and supple drapiness for the new chil- 


fons and sheers. 

Smooth and semi-smooth rayon surfaces: lend them- 
selves particularly well to printing. The prints are out- 
standing for the clear cut quality of their colors. Rayon 
print designers are gaining a reputation for originality of 
design approach. 

The floral print pictured is printed on a dull rayon 


fabric woven in a taffeta construction with a crepe finish. 


BEDSPREADS 

A wide variety of bedspreads are made from rayon and 
combinations of rayon and cotton yarns. , 

The all-rayon bedspread pictured is made on a taffeta 
ground with a Jacquard figures developed in typical bro- 
cade weaves. The all-over design is made from the white 
warp and the large floral motif is of the colored filling 
high-lighted with warp weaves. 

Various types of cotton yarns are used for fillings on 
rayon warp bedspreads. Both matelasse and drapery 
textures are to be found in the new fall lines. The colors 
are noticeably darker. Many of the new spreads are 
woven on eggshell rayon warps with dark filling colors. 


DRAPERY, CURTAINS AND UPHOLSTERY 

Rayon yarns made by all processes are employed in 
the manufacture of materials for the field of home dec- 
oration. 

The all-rayon damask pictured is made on a yarn dyed 
rayon satin ground. The motifs are developed with two 
shuttles each containing a different shade of yarn dyed 
rayon, | 

Rayon satin warps with fillings of novelty cotton slub, 
flake, nub ratine, spiral, seed and plied yarns are among 
the most popular drapery fabrics. Rough textures made 
with three to seven shuttle changes of various types of 
filling yarns on rayon warps are used extensively in con- 
temporary interiors. 

Piece dyed rayon damasks, reps, satins, taffetas and 
moires are used for draperies and tailored bedspreads. 

Upholstery fabrics combining rayon warps with cotton 
and decorative rayon fills are to be had. 

Rayon curtain materials, marquisettes, ninons and 
voiles, have a translucent quality peculiar to rayon alone. 


Drapery and bedspreads pictured courtesy Burlington Mills. 
Dress materials pictured courtesy The Viscose Co. 


Do you have WINDOWS | 
on your MIND? 


_ 


Open windows in spinning and weaving rooms rob mills 
of a lot of money. For they lower humidity, cause spotty 
conditions. And spotty conditions cause ends down, lost 
production, high costs, /ost profits. 


Get windows off your mind—and put more money in 
your pocket with a Parks Automatic Airchanger. This 
equipment produces the uniform air conditions of a cen- 
tral station system, without its cost. By a patented feature 
it ties in the humidifiers with an automatically controlled 
air change and provides maximum ventilation with con- 
stant humidity, uniformly distributed. It helps you to — 


easily maintain production up to highest standards of 


quality and quantity — both summer and winter. And it 
vastly improves working conditions. 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger is designed to utilize 
and supplement your present humidifier system. It is an 
investment—that is soon returned in savings. Write for 
booklet 235—which gives complete details. 
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A Suggestion 


N the cotton mills of the South there are many 
young men who would like to attend a textile 
school and thereby obtain a better chance in 
life, but are without the necessary funds. 

This editorial is for the purpose of suggesting 
to cotton manufacturers and to the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, a compara- 
tive inexpensive plan for rendering assistance to 
a large number of young men and for establish- 
ing such assistance upon a permanent basis. 

We suggest the incorporation of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association Student 
Loan Fund, Inc., with the officials of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association as ex- 
officio stockholders and officials of the loan fund 
organization. 

Under Federal Law and under the laws of 
most States, contributions made “exclusively for 
educational purposes’ are deductable upon in- 
come tax returns, and if the charter of the sug- 
gested American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation Student Loan Fund, Inc., is properly 
drawn and its funds are used exclusively for 
educational purposes, all contributors, whether 
corporations or individuals, will be entitled to 
deduct the entire contribution when filing in- 
come tax returns. 

There are individuals, within the textile indus- 
try of the South, whose incomes will bring them 
above the 50 per cent bracket and there are also 
corporations which will pay very large percent- 
ages. If such individuals or corporations make 
donations to the loan fund they will have the 
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satisfaction of knowing that a large portion of 
the donations would have gone to the Federal 
Government and the State as income taxes. 

An individual or mill might make a donation 
to the son of an employee and probably be able 


to deduct same on income tax returns, but if 


they loaned money to the boy, they could not 
deduct. 

If the same amount was donated to the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Association Student 
Loan Fund, Inc., there would be no question of 
the right to deduct. eS | 

Those who make donations can specify that 
the amount of the donation shall be loaned to 


boys from their own mill village and they can 


also specify the textile school which the benefi- 
clary is to attend. The right to deduct is gov- 
erned solely by whether or not money in the 


‘hands of the loan fund is used “exclusively for 
educational purpose.”’ | 


Such funds as are donated will be loaned t 


prospective textile students upon interest bear- 


ing notes which will fall due over a period of 
years after graduation. Two relatives or friends 
of the boy would, probably, be required to en- 
dorse the notes in order to insure repayment. 

Textile graduates are finding jobs ready for 
them and as time goes on, it will be difficult for 
a man without a textile education to secure a 
responsible job in a textile mill. 

. Whatever money is loaned to a textile student 
this year will, five years hence, begin to return 
and be available as assistance to others who de- 
sired a textile education. 

As years go by a revolving fund of consider- 
able proportion will be available to cotton mill 
boys and the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Association will take pride in the accomplish- — 


ment of its loan fund. 

It is not probable that a very large sum will 
be immediately contributed by individuals or 
corporations but loans of $200 to $300 will be 
sufficient to enable some boys to enter textile 
schools this fall, and if only enough money is 
available for two or three boys, the effort will be 
worthwhile. 

_ We believe that there are a great many mem- 
bers of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation who would eventually contribute to a 
loan fund controlled and operated by the officials 
of their Association and the fact that they can 
deduct such contributions in filing income tax 
returns next March will have a considerable in- 
fluence. | 

About two weeks ago a woman visited a textile 
school accompanied by her son who was a recent 
high school graduate. She was a weaver in a 
cotton mill while her husband was a loom fixer, 
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but they wished their son to have a better chance 
than had been their lot. 

Their combined wages are sufficient to take 
care of the famliy but they can not spare 
enough to pay the college expenses of the son 
and the mother was seeking a scholarship or stu- 
dent loan for him and she was very much in ear- 
nest. 

As there were no scholarships at that college 
and applications for student loans far exceeded 
the small amount available, the mother returned 
home depressed and discouraged, and it now 
appears that the boy must enter the mill and 
make his way without the textile education 
which his parents desire for him. 


They are willing to sacrifice and do without 
many things which would make life more com- 
fortable but realize that with the best they can 
do, they can not provide the necessary funds. 


A student loan of $200 per year would enable 
that boy to secure a textile education and we 
believe that the textile industry should set up 
some organization from which worthy boys can 
secure student loans. 


We are offering this suggestion with the hope 
that it bear fruit and that many boys such as the 
one we have described will find assistance avail- 
able. 


My Time and Yours 


Bio following is an extract from a circular let- 
ter of a president to his operating executive: 
When I analyze my day I find it no shorter than the 


day of any other man. The greatest artist of all time, 
master of rythm or of rhyme, philanthropist or man of 


- fame, their days and mine are just the same. I have the 


dawn, the starlit night, high noon is mine and soft twi- 
light. I have a day as long and fair as God gives to man, 
no matter where. No man has more than I of TIME 
until I let this gift sublime, unfilled, stream into yester- 
day. Then time is lost, life thrown away. 


I am told that in some parts of the world it is the cus- 
tom to not bury the dead. ‘They are left free to walk 
around to talk of the good old times that used to be. 
These people have been known to emigrate but wherever 
they may go they can be known by the peculiarity that 
they never answer letters and file whatever telegrams they 
receive as souvenirs of: their authors. 


If anything is to be done a busy man will be the one 
to do it. It will take the other man so long to overcome 
his inertia that he will never get started. Set it down as 
axiomatic that the fellow who always meets you with a 
ready excuse is not a locomotive, he’s a caboose. 

I give you a slogan for the year: “Fu Lun!” It is 
Chinese and came to us out from the far-off ““yesterdays”’ 
when man first cut a section from the trunk of a tree and 
put an axle through it to make a wheel. Put into English 
it means: “PUT YOUR SHOULDER TO THE 
WHEEL AND PUSH IT ALONG.” 


_ cents, or an increase of 14.7 per cent. 
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Wages Increase More in South 
Than in North 


(Gastonia Gazette) 


The average hourly wage in manufacturing : 


industries of the South has advanced 30.4 per 
cent since 1933, while the increase in the North 
has been only 14.7 per cent for the same period, 
the Southern States Industrial Council declares. 


“According to reports from 668 Southern man- > 


ufacturing firms, employing 198,225 wage earn- 
ers and representing 37 major industries and a 
vast number of smaller industries, the average 
wage per hour in the South in February was 41.2 
cents, as compared to 31.6 cents in 1933.” 

This wage rate increase has reduced the wage 
differential between the North and South from 
the 33 1-3 per cent of 1933 to 24.4 per cent. 
Omitting the textile industry, which has a 
greater influence on the average wage rate of the 
South than in the North, due to the fact that in 
the South textiles represent a larger percentage 
of the total manufactured product than in the 
North, the wage differential between the two 
sections is reduced to 18.4 per cent. 

Although asserting that a relatively low wage 

applies to the textile industry both in the North 
and the South, the survey asserts that as the 
result of the NRA, wage rates increased more in 
the textile industry in the South than for any 
other industry. 
' The council expressed gratification at the 
wage increases that have been possible in the 
South because of increased manufacturing activ- 
ities and pointed out that the difference in aver- 
age wages paid in the South and North is the 
result of difference in basic economic conditions 
and does not signify that the South i is an area of 
“low wages.’ 

“Among the basic economic conditions that 
have resulted in the wage differential over a long 
period of years may be mentioned such outstand- 
ing factors as climatic conditions, relative trans- 
portation costs, type of industries predominating 
in each section, degree of mechanization, avail- 
ability of skilled labor, and the cost of living,” 
the survey stated. 

In a table setting forth differences in North 
and South wage rates, the council showed that 
the average hourly wage per hour in manufactur- 
ing industries in the South in 1933 was 31.6 
cents, while for the same period it was 47.5 cents 
in the North. In February of 1936 the South’s 
hourly rate for these industries was up to 41.2 
cents, or 30.4 per cent. For the same period, the 
North’s hourly rate in these industries was 54.5 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


I Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


: Domestic 


New York 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 


Export 
MERCHANDISING 
Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
2 10-12 Thomas St. 


July 23, 1936 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods during the past 
week did not equal the volume of recent weeks but prices 
held very firm. 


Print cloth sales were equal to the week’s setactiat. 
and standard print cloth mills were said to have a net 
backlog to about four weeks’ production. 

_ This is an exceptionally strong position, and sufficient 
to withstand a good deal slower trading than has yet 
developed. 

The recent strength of cotton and the difficulty of se- 
curing an adequate supply of satisfactory cotton has had 


considerable influence upon prices quoted by mills. The - 
high basis being charged for l-inch cotton has greatly in- 


creased the cost of producing goods. 

Narrow sheetings sold in fair volume at new high 
prices. There was good trading in heavy cottons, notably 
ducks, at the highest prices of the current movement. 


Sales of cotton fabrics for export were lower as for- — 


eign buyers resisted price advances, but exporters said 


= foreign prices also were rising. Imports from Japan de- 


clined because of recent tariff increases. 


Percales were strong and active. Bleached muslins 
advanced to the extent that buyers could no longer shade 
list quotations. Muslin pillow cases were advanced. 


Flannels were again marked up % cent to a new high 
for the season. Printed blanket covers were raised 50 
cents a dozen. Trading in ginghams slowed following 
advances ranging from 4 to % cent. 

Sheets and pillow cases sold actively. Bedspread sales 
for later deliveries were large. Towel trading continued 
active. There was a good business in part wool blankets, 
and some fair sales of all wool numbers were booked. 


Silk fabrics were bought in better volume. Silk fin- 
ished goods were being taken in brighter colors as a reac- 
tion to the emphasis on black for summer. 


Current quotations on cotton goods were: 


Gray goods, 38)2-in., 64x60s... 
Gray goods, 39-in., 
(tay 
Denims 
Brown sheetings, ‘yard, § 7% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling A gents 


40-46 Leonard St, New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—During the past week a large por- 
tion of market stocks of yarn have been sold and prices 
have moré nearly approached spinners quotations. 

Much of the stock yarns were acquired when yarns 
were much cheaper and during the recent advance have 
been frequently available for less than most spinners 
were asking. It is said that at no time were these stocks 
considerable, as they were not acquired speculatively and 
have mostly been disposed of to fill requisitions for spot 
shipments to accommodate valued accounts. It is now 
claimed in some quarters that market stocks no longer 
are available, though many customers are demanding 
quick shipments to offset the results of their own neglect. 

During the recent advance in cotton spinners’ appre- 
hension over scarcity of staple cotton is said to have 
reached the stage where some yarn mills actually were 
without enough cotton to complete remaining shipments 
on low-priced contracts booked a month or six weeks ago. 
These mills are described as having made offers to other 
spinners, either to purchase some cotton from them, or 
turn over unfilled parts of the contracts, but it is said 
that where cotton is owned, the spinners are anxious to 
retain it. | 

‘Buyers usually expressed a desire to take a little more 
time to see whether the softer cotton trend would last or 
is but a respite in an otherwise stronger movement in 
yarn values. 

- Some yarn brokers are reported to have been advising 
buyers to withhold orders upon the theory that there will 
be a downward reaction in the price of cotton but the 
yarn mills seem somewhat indifferent and to be confident 
of higher prices. 

Mills have so much business im hand that the usual 


. preference was to make no overtures to be construed as 


selling weakness. Much business was passed up because 
sellers would not compromise while some manufacturers 
sold yarns at low prices which they bought some weeks 


back. 


Local yarn dealers reported their sources promptly 
turned down offered prices which, they assert, did not 
fully cover the higher cotton cost. It is declared by 
some that for good quality carded and combed peeler 
yarns, a further price advance is likely to be witnessed. 


Southern Single Warps Carpet Yarns 
Colored stripe, 8s, 3 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
ee Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply....22 - . 
Warps 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply..._.23 -__ 
N Southern Frame Cones 
10s 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 208 
148 26. 28s 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


: 123 GEORGIA AVE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


-- OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
-» SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
-- FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 


Specializing 


in 


MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 3 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 


Southern Representative, 
EUGENE J. ADAMS 


P. O. BOX 329 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


BUILT LAST 


Inon | var 


—_ 


Stewart Non-Climbable 


ability of Stewart Fences. 


See the Stewart represen- 
tative in your vicinity for 
a practical demonstration, 
or write for fully illustrat- 
ed catalog. 


Agents wanted in unallot- BaQw\A 


ted territories. 


317 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 
1886—Golden Anniversary—1936 


Chain 
Link Wire Fence (shown in illus- 
tration), with Oval Back I-Beam 
line posts and integral, tapered 
(one-piece) extension arm, an un- 
breakable unit, is the heaviest and 
strongest fence on the market. 
Hundreds of installations all over 
the country giving continuous, 
satisfactory, trouble-free service, 
conclusively prove the depend- 
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IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
208 28 -_. 40s 


2218 TELEPHONE (win) 3916 


) FOR SALE 


Cheap, Draper (1926-1927-1933) Au- 
tomatic 40” reed space Model ‘“‘H’’ 
Looms equipped with all latest at- 
tachments. 


Box “C,”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


American Cotton 
Consumption 


The consumption of American cot- 
ton in this country and abroad has 
registered a substantial recovery dur- 
ing the crop year now coming to a 
close, from the low level of the pre- 
ceding year. The aggregate disap- 
pearance of American cotton for the 
year, including home consumption 
and exports, will total, it is now esti- 
mated, about 12,250,000 bales. This 


would compare with total disappear- 


ance of 10,008,116 bales in the pre- 
vious year. Since the production of 
cotton in this country last season was 
only 10,636,000 bales, a substantial 
cut has been made in the carry-over 
of American cotton. 

Domestic mills consumed 5,736,643 
bales of cotton during the first eleven 
months of the current crop year. If 
July consumption continues at the 
current rate and a deduction is made 
for foreign cotton consumed by 
American mills, our own consumption 
of American cotton would aggregate 
about 6,190,000 bales. This would 
compare with 5,240,904 bales of do- 
mestic cotton consumed by mills in 
this country in the year ended July 
31, 1935, with 5,552,673 bales two 
years ago, and with 6,004,198 bales 
in the year ended July 31, 1933. Do- 
mestic cotton consumption this year 
will thus be the highest for the re- 
covery. period. 

Preliminary indications are that 
6.050,000 bales of American cotton 
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Department 


WANTED—One Overseer of Weaving 
with experience on 4 x 1 Box, Dobby 
and Cam Looms, K Dobby Looms and 
Plain Two Harness Looms. Prefer man 
with po crate yy, not over 35 years of 
age. “Hixperience,’’ care Textile Bulle- 

n. 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
Experienced on steam and electric 
drive; can change on long or short no- 
tice. Interview welcomed. Address ‘‘Me- 
chanic,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—At once, one set of second- 
hand roller covering machinery. State 
price and condition. Address ‘‘Machin- 
ery,’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A good weave room man for 
second shift for colored work, experi- 
enced in C. & K. 4xl box looms with 
16 and 20-harness double index dobbies; 
also experienced on Staffords ixl box 
with battery equipped with 20-harness 
gem heads; also a good loom fixer on 
above type looms. Address ‘“‘Manufac- 
turer,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Master Mechanic 
by thoroughly competent man. Can fur- 
nish best of references. Would consider 
job as electrician. Write “ABC,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


YOUNG MAN, 28 years old, married, 
wants spinning room with progressive 
organization. 14 years’ experience, and 
a coming I. C. S. graduate. Employed 
now as assistant overseer and holds a 
record for handling help. Strictly sober. 
Will go anywhere. Address ‘‘Spinner,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED TO BUY a 
Saco-Lowell 1935 Spinning Rollers, is 
3%-inch gauge; 
‘Saco-Lowell 1920 Spinning Rollers, 
$-inch gauge; 
Whitin 1919 Spinning Rollers, 2%- 
inch gauge. 
Price must be right. 
Montgomery Roller Covering Works 
605 Clay Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 


| Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Former Member Examining Corpse | 
U. Patent Office 


G. A. WHITE @ CO., Sou. Rep. | 
international Co. 

Jackson Molstening Co. 

Foxboro Humidity Controls 


Pumps, Compressor, Used 
| Humidifiers 
Box 5833 


Charlotte, N. C. | 


will have been exported abroad dur- 
ing the year ending this month. This 
would represent an increase of more 
than 25 per cent over the 4,767,212 
bales of cotton exported from this 
country in the preceding crop year, 
but it would be approximately 20 
per cent less than the total exported 
in the 1933-1934 crop year, and fully 
28 per cent below the export total of 
the year 1932-1933. Actual foreign 
consumption is reported to have ex- 
ceeded our exports this year, thus 
cutting into foreign stocks on hand 
by an estimated 250,000 bales. 

The increase that has occurred 
during the past year in the consump- 
tion of American cotton both within 
and without this country has thus 
been gratifying. However, it should 
not lead to a false complacency as to 


‘the prospects for the future. We have 


regained only part of the ground lost 
in our cotton markets. It will be 
necessary to adopt and pursue poli- 
cies that will encourage increased use 
of American cotton and the restora- 
tion of our exports of the fiber to 
former higher levels if further prog- 
ress along this line is to be made 
forthwith—-New York Journal of 
Commerce. 


Textile School Secures 
Additional Machinery 


~ 


During the past few weeks the 
Textile School of North Carolina 
State College, in order to continue 
its policy of keeping instruction 
abreast with the latest developments 
in machinery and processes. of man- 
ufacture, has added considerable new 
equipment. This includes 


One Cotton King Loom with 25 
harness dobby, made by Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works. 


One 80-spindle Tape Drive Twis- " 
ter, made by H & B American Ma- 
chine Company, equipped with 
American Pulley Company tension 
control drive. 


One Cruger’s Micro-Analyzer for 
microscopic analysis of textiles and ee 
fibres. 


One Roller-Smith Precision Num- 
bering Balance for accurate and 
quick testing of cotton, rayon and 
woolen yarns. 


One Suter Cotton and Rayon Twist ae 
Counter. 
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Our Foreign Cotton Market 


While much was said a few years 
ago about the great rise in cotton 
production in Brazil and its possible 
menace te the American cotton pro- 
ducer, recent statistics suggest that 
Brazil’ s new-found enthusiasm for 
cotton production may have reached 
its peak. 

The first official forecast for the 
1936 cotton crop in northern Brazil 
indicates a crop of 812,000 bales of 


478 pounds each, which is a decline 
of three per cent from last year. 
Southern Brazil will not begin to 
plant until September, and no fore- 
casts are yet available, but that sec- 
tion has usually contributed about 50 
per cent of the Brazilian crop and 
unless there is a very substantial fur- 
ther increase in production there, the 
prospects would seem to be that Bra- 
zil’s total crop will not be much over 
a million and a half bales, of which 
only a portion will be of quality com- 


19 


parable with American staple. 

It is still true, however, that Amer- 
ican cotton has not yet regained all 
the ground which it lost in foreign 
markets during the depression and 
the curtailment programs sponsored 
by the government. While consump- . 
tion of cotton of all growths has gone 
during the last year to levels higher 
than the pre-depression years, exports 
of American cotton, though higher 
this year than last, are still below the 

“normal.” 

Domestic consumption of cotton, 
which is almost entirely American 
cotton, will this season run to more 
than six million bales, which would be 
the highest level since the beginning 
of economic recovery. A gradually 
expanding domestic market for cot-— 
ton, plus the amount which Ameri- 
cans may be able to sell to supply an 
apparently increasing foreign demand 


for all cottons, may enable this coun- 


try to continue to hold a market for 
some 12 to 13 million bales annually. 
That, however, now seems a possible 
limit to our profitable production for 
the immediate future, in view of 
competitive efforts of foreign produc- 
ers to supply the world market for 
cotton.—Greenville Daily News. 


Army To Receive Bids 
On Duck and Khaki 


Philadelphia, Pa—Army Quarter- 
master Depot will receive bids on al- 
most 1,000,000 yards of cotton fab- 
rics late this month. On July 30th 
bids will be opened on 338,345 yards 
of 36-inch 8.2-ounce bleached duck 
on Invitation 19. August 4th bids 
will be received on 579,104 square 
yards of 8.2-ounce cotton khaki 
cloth, or its equivalent in any width 
from 28 to 57-inch, on Invitation 20. 

July 31st bids to manutacture, 
with Government material, 300,000 
pairs of wool trousers will be received 
on Invitation 21, contractors having 
the right to bid with material f. o. b. 
depot or their plant. 


Scores P. O. Dept. 


Orangeburg, S.. C.—-Objection to 
the purchase of 1,600,000 pounds of 


jute twine for use in tying United 


States mail has been voiced by Rep- 
resentative H. P. Fulmer, of Orange- 
burg, in a letter to James A. Farley, 
Postmaster General, in which he 
scored the Postoffice Department for 
requesting bids on the jute twine. 

Representative Fulmer asked Mr. 
Farley whether it was fair to Ameri- 
can cotton mills to have to curtail 
operations while India was thriving 
on the sale of jute twine to the Unit- 
ed States. 
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Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


A Company is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


3 Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
= Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the J 
= SPINNING RING. The greatest § 
2 improvement entering the spinning § 
= room since the advent of the HIGH & 
= SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stronger 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


¢ 
é 
v 


Patent No. 1863271 


Patent No. 1993531 
July 14, 1932 


March 5, 1935 


WHEN YOU DECIDE TO 


Manufactured Only By 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 
CORPORATION 
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Mill News Items 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—The Gainesville Cotton Mills are 


installing 156 42-inch looms to replace a like number of 
32-inch width. 


LUMBERTON, N .C.—The National Cotton Mill prop- 
erty was bid in for $31,525 to Pates Supply Company of 
Pembroke, which had raised the last previous bid to $29,- 
505, making resale necessary. 


Tucapau, C—Mechanics from Charlotte, N.. C., 
are installing new machinery, looms, cards, spinning 
frames and drawing frames in the Startex Mills. 

The mills resumed operations last. Monday morning, 
the employees working from 6:30 a. m. until 2:30 p. m. 
daily. 


‘CHester, S$. C.—Among the PWA projects receiving 
approval at Washington is $25,000 for the school of the 
Eureka plant of the Springs Cotton Mills at Hemlock 
Station, a suburb of Chester. Work upon the Eureki 
School will not be commenced until the completion of 
the Gayle School, which is now under construction at 
Baldwin Station. 


TALLASSEE, AtA~—The Tallasee Mills, which shut 
down for ten days in order that the employees could en- 
joy the Fourth, reopened Monday morning. This is a 
regular occurrence with the mill, a week’s vacation in the 
summer and one week at Christmas. 


West Pornt, Ga—The West Point Manufacturing 
Company has work well under way on the installation of 
65,000 Whitin long-draft spindles, and the work has been. 
completed on reconditioning the slasher equipment. 


SPINDALE, N. C.—The new building, which has been 
under construction at the Stonecutter Mills Company, to 
house a dyeing and finishing division, is about completed, 
and is scheduled to be ready for operation by September 
Ist, Synthetic fabrics will be dyed and finished. This 
company is engaged in the manufacture of rayon dress 
goods, using 692 looms. 


KANNAPOLIs, N. C.—According to H. E. Ketchie, offi- 
cial of the Cannon Mills Company, the company will 
construct a new filter plant with a million gallon capacity. 
The starting date for the plant was not announced, but 
Mr. Ketchie expressed his belief that it would be ready 
for use by the first day of 1937. The plans must be 
approved by the State. 

Upon completion, the plant will turn out two million 
gallons of filtered drinking water every day. 


EpENTON, N. C.—John G. Wood has been elected to 
the presidency of the Edenton Cotton Mill Company to 
succeed his uncle, the late Henry G. Wood, who died last 
month. The corporation continues in the control of the 
Woods and the Bank of Edenton, and the board of direc- 
tors has been increased from eight to ten members. The 
two new directors are John Washington Graham and 
Frederick Phillips Wood, son of the former president. 
The other directors re-elected were John G. Wood, Julien 
Wood, George C. Wood, W. Dossey Pruden, David M. 


Warren, O. M. Elliott, J. W. Cates and J. Augustus 
Moore. 
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Mill News Items 


Macon, Ga.—The Willingham Cotton Mills have. un- 
der construction a building which will soon be completed 
to house the storage department of the mills. 


Davinson, N. C.—A dyeing division is being equipped 
at the Davidson Cotton Mills, and as soon as it is com- 
pleted these mills will manufactured colored yarns. These 
mills are engaged in the manufacture of 18s to 30s hosiery 
and weaving yarns, using 15,000 spindles. 


SANFORD, N. C-—The disagreement between Robert P. 
Dicks, president and treasurer of Sanford Cotton Mills, 
and several of the directors of the mills, has resulted in 
the issuance of another temporary restraining order—the 
third in the past few days, and this time upon complaints 
of the defendants in the previous two orders. 

The last order issued by Judge Clawson L. Williams, 
upon affidavits of W. R. Hartness, E. T. Ussery, E. C. 
Green and N. R. Bright, restrains “‘Robert P. Dicks, 
president and treasurer of the mills, his attorneys or em- 
ployees from interfering in any manner with the manage- 
ment, control and operation of the said cotton mills by 
the board of directors.” 

There are a number of allegations in the complaint 
filed, among them one declaring “that W. R. Hartness, 
the director, whose place is questioned, was recognized 
by President Dicks and the stockholders as duly elected.” 

In the two previous restraining orders brought by Mr. 
Dicks for the mill against the directors and stockholders 
prohibiting them from holding special meetings, it was 
alleged that W. R. Hartness, who signed the calls, “is not 
a qualified director of the corporation, as he did not re- 
ceive a majority of the vote cast at the last annual meet- 
ing held in February.” 


Datias, N. C—In a business deal consummated Fri- 
day, Ralph S. Robinson and associates of Gastonia 
bought from the United Spinners, Inc., of Lowell, Plant 
No. 3, located at Dallas. This news is welcomed not 
only by the large number of employees but the whole 
town and community who were anxiously awaiting the 
next move in the operation of this useful enterprise that 
had ceased operation for several weeks pending develop- 
ments. 

The Robinson interests also operate the Parkdale Mill 
in Gastonia and the Bowling Green Spinning Company at 
Bowling Green, S$. C. Mr. Robinson is a son of the late 
J. Lee Robinson, prominent Gastonia banker and busi- 
ness man. 

United Spinners Mill No. 3, which will come under 
new management and which no doubt will have a new 
name soon, was built back in the year 1892, located in 
the heart of the town, with a new addition built in 1918. 

It was the late L. M. Hoffman, Sr., and Jonas Hoff- 

man, proprietor of the old Hoffman Hotel which still 
stands a landmark in Dallas, who promoted the organiza- 
tion of this stock company and built this first mill in 
Dallas, with the former serving as secretary and treas- 
urer. 
_ Since then several companies have operated the mill 
with new names each time down to the present United 
Spinners No. 3, under the efficient management of W. L. 
Balthis for the past six or seven years until recently when 
he and his associates purchased the Lowell Mills and he 
became president and treasurer. 
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TEXTILE SODA 


A mild, specially prepared soda of highest purity and 
quality for use in.a variety of textile operations. 
You can be sure it will meet every requirement. 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Solid—Ground—Flake—Liquid 

Full strength and effective action guaranteed when 
you specify SOLVAY Caustic Soda, because of scien- 
tifically controlled production standards. 


Ask For Information On 
SodaAsh - Potassium Carbonate - Modified Sodas - Potassium Carbonate Liquor 
Sak - Liquid Chlorine - Ammonium Chloride - Calcium Chloride « Causticized Ash 
Caustic Potash - Para-dichlorobenzene - Sodinm Nitrite > Ortho-dichlorobenzene 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 
212 SOUTH TRYON STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 

CHARLES H. STONE, INC., CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PAPER MAKERS: CHEMICAL CORPORATION, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
J. T. SUDDUTH & COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
WITTICHEN TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
E. B. KREBBS SUPPLY COMPANY, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller . 


Lowell, Mass. 
Francis B. Boyer 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Reg V.S TRADE MARK Pat. ore. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


| 
= 
CARECO ‘ONE PIECE FURNACE - LINING} 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


A Turrtvinc Town WitH Srx Cotton MILLS AND A 
Paper 


I know my good friends at Roanoke Rapids have about 
given up seeing this little write-up, but here it comes at 

last. 

_ Was a little late getting to this place this year. Was 

hoping to miss the usual annual political flurry, but land- 

ed squarely in the middle of it! However, no damage 

done. 

Superintendent and Mrs. A. O. Pendleton of Roanoke 
Mill No. 1, took me to their lovely home and looked 
after my welfare in such a delightful manner that I hated 
to leave there at all. One evening we drove several miles 
to the home of Mrs. Pendleton‘s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bullock. Mrs. Bullock is an invalid; she is a wonderful 
woman, cheerful in her afflictions, and a benediction to 
all who come in contact with her. 

Mrs. Pendleton (‘‘Sallie,” as she is loving called by 
her many friends) has been a trusted member of Roa- 
noke Mills office force for many years. 

A Sorr Bari LEAGUE 

One of the most enjoyable sports is “soft ball,’ and 
there is a live league here, each mill having a club in 
each mill department; there # is a game every afternoon at 
5 o'clock except Sunday. 

There are four diamonds, and each das is under 
contract; teams are under the supervision of Bill All- 
good. Frank Kemp is athletic director. 

Each mill, Roanoke Mill Nos. 1 and 2, Patterson and 
Rosemary Mills are in the league. The girls at each 
mill also have a soft ball team and are almost as good 
players as the boys. 

The soft ball enthusiasts recently had a barbecue and 
dance at Lake Thomas. 

TExTILE ScHOOL FLOURISHING 

Prof. William Nelson has had such remarkable success 
with day and night classes for mill students that he found 
it necessary to locate in Roanoke Rapids. Many get 
diplomas this year. 

The young men in the mills at Roanoke Rapids have 


something in their heads more than sawdust and are 
putting forth worthy efforts toward improving their tal- 
ents. 


At Roanoke Mill No. 1 there are 28 loom fixers and 
23 of them attend night school and textile classes. This 
is something unusual for loom fixers, who are generally 
“sot in their ways” and not often so much interested in 
working up to better positions. The prevailing idea has 
too often been “Once a loom fixer, always a loom fixer.”’ 


J. R. Burton, overseer weaving, is an outstanding fig- 
ure here; his splendid personality has been and is a 
good influence over those in his department. He has 
been on the job the last time since 1919. During the 
World War he did guard duty at Ediston Iron Works, 
Chester, Pa. C. G. Grant, C. C. Jernigan and J. A. 
Ross are the live wire second hands. 


Meet the loom fixers here who take our Bulletin: Lis- 
ter Tidwell, J. B. Lyles, George Wilder, E. M. Messer, 
W. M. Mayes, Cecil Ferguson, P. W. Ogburn, H. W. 
Hopkin, Norwood Tidwell, J. J. Holliday, C. E. Holliday, 
W.L. Moody, Waverly Davis, W. E. Hux and Guy Mur- 
ray. 

H. J. Bennett is overseer warping, spooling and slash- 
ing; H. D. Blue is timekeeper and A. J. Davis, section 
man. 

F. C. Wood is overseer spinning, with S. H. Crumpler, 
second hand. | 

Sorry, but I don’t seem to have any notes about the 
card room. 

At Roanoke Mill No. superintendent ; 
John B. Dunn, office; H. J. Horne, overseer dyeing; J. 
W. Brown, overseer spinning; and two loom fixers, Owen 
Hux and Forrest Forbes, signed up for the Bulletin. 


ROSEMARY 


There are three mills here, superintended by T. W. 
Mullen, with J. E. McGee, assistant superintendent. 

L. C. Cannon is general overseer of weaving, and Mr. 
Gurley, general overseer carding; E. B. Manning is de- 
signer. 

Have lost my Rosemary notes, but remember how at- 
tractive these mill surroundings and villages are. 

There are numerous new buildings going up, and many 
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improvements being made in Roanoke Rapids. It is a 
nice town with a large weekly payroll, a splendid hospital, 
nice churches, stores and school buildings. There is no 
town with better educational advantages. 


(To be continued next week) 


GOLDVILLE, S. C. 


Joanna Mortuers’ Cius Has a ANNUAL 
Trip 


On Thursday, July 6th, the Joanna Mothers’ Club had 
its annual vacation trip. Eighty-two ladies left Goldville 
in busses at 6 a. m. for Charleston. 

We had luncheon in the S. & G. Cafeteria and then 
the group went to the Clyde-Mallory docks, where reser- 
vations were made aboard the liner “Cherokee” for a 
boat trip to Jacksonville, Fla., which left at 2:30. 


We docked in Jacksonville around 6 Friday morning. 

We had a wonderfully enjoyable 100-mile tour of the 

- city, Mayport and the beaches, climaxed by a delicious 
lunch at Jacksonville Beach. 

After that we had two hours, which were spent in 
shopping, which kept everyone actively and pleasantly 
engaged, 

The group sailed on the return trip at 5:30 p. m., 
arriving in Charleston around 7 o’clock Saturday morn- 


ing, where we boarded busses for our beloved home town, 
Goldville. 


ROSANTHRENES 
FAST COLORS 


for 


with 
VAT DYES. 
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that this trip surpassed all others. 


are the rational ground shades 


DISCHARGE PRINTING f 


The members of the Mothers’ Club look forward each 
year to a trip made possible by the co-operation of Jo- 
anna Cotton Mill officials. All previous trips have been 
greatly enjoyed but the club members unanimously agree 


We will never forget our thrilling experiences on the 
boat. ‘There was entertainment to suit each fancy, with — 
restful deck chairs and numerous accommodations to 
assure ease, comfort and pleasure. 

Among the treasures of our “memory chests” will be 
the cherished, recorded minutes of the wonderful trip of 
1936. Our sincere thanks go to those who made such an 
experience possible. 


A Frye COMMUNITY AND A Live CLus 


It is needless to say that we appreciate the blessed 
privilege of living in an “A No. 1” mill community. 
“Aunt Becky,” you have visited here and know how per- 
fectly sanitary and attractive it is. 


- Our club is very active and our aim is to be generally 
helpful and to scatter sunshine and happiness. We meet 
weekly, have a party monthly, and a trip annually, and 
an annual banquet. 

We send fruit to the sick in our community, flowers to 
all funerals and prepare lunch and sandwiches in every 
home where there is a death. 

A CLUB MEMBER. 


(Indeed I do know what a lovely community you have. 
And my! how I wish I could have taken that trip with 
your club.—“Aunt Becky.”) 


and DIAZO 
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Pow Chemical Company, incorp: 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Blidg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. 5S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., BE. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., 
F. . Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Har! 
R. Hury, Mer.; ge Fia., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
MRT; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 

ashington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
fth St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte; N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 


Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Bill. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box $04, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St... Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala, 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 


Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8.W., At- . 


lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 

Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 

Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 


Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., 8S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
il. L. Brown. 886 Drewery St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 aires Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave... Greenville, S C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; 5. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J: Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, 


BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou, Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow.. BExecu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington S8t., Chicago, Ul. Plants at: 
C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles. 
Jr., P. GO. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.; T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel, 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Blidg., Greenville, S. C.: GC. Lee 
Gilbert, 180 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8. C.; A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 8S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Saiem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co... Greenville. S. C.. John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mger.; Corn Products Sales’ Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank omg Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. cpabfesicsenie! 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Hast Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co.. Anniston, Ala. 


n E. Humphries, P. O. Box , Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


ton co., N. C., Greenville, 8S. © 
u. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Sald- 
well, Hast Radford, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atianta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuff i 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. See oon 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mgr.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. HB. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. 
Uabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Providence Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8S. C.: J. M. How- 
ard, 136 8. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. : 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc,, E, The R. & H 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Let 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. + 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. — 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N. C. — 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bide. 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. dg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R: 1. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Plants, 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.;: S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bldg., Norfolk, Va. W.. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
é ck, Greenville, 8. C.; F. . Reagan, A : 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. ‘ 
B. A. Stigen, Mgr. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sale 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. HE. Ginn, Dist, 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C.. B. P. 
Coles, Mer. ; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., RT. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn.. J. 
Barksdale, Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; "Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mger.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 

_ GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St, N.W., Atlanta. 
Ga.; C. N, Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg.., Charlotte, N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 

ossett, Greenville, 8. C.; m. J. Moore, ' 'C.; 

J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 

GILMER CO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia. P 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood, Sou. Mill 


Distributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
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Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp.. 
Miami: Harry P. Leu, Ine., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp... St. Petersbure: Southern Pump & Suppl Co. Ta 
Georria—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: 
Mill & Shiv Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinaon 
Co. Mississippi—-Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Baliley Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga: Browning Belting Co. Knoxville; J. BE. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Blectric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CoO., B. F.; 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N.C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 876 Nelson St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.., Iné¢., The, Akron, 0. Sou. 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 206-207 BE. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: P.. B. 
141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; EB.’ M. Champion, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach., 1226-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 

; Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps... R. 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia. Pa.: 
D. A. Ahlstrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.: 
O. . Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn. ; H. LL. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co... 2615 Commerce St. Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: McCGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.: C. GC. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonvitlie. 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., ‘Tampa, Fla.; Smith- Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc.. Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga. ; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Beltine Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co.., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.;: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.: BE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. 8. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box. 1875. Greensboro, N. 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. -Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING: CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlarita. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanbure, 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten. Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.;. Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, 0. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps... Samuel Lehrer. Box 234. Spartanbure. C.: Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. 0. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. IL Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde.. 
Atianta. Ga.; J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N. 
C.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Repes.. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. ae Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. we H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Blde., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylte. 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg... Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly. 2855 Peachtree. Apt. No. 45. 
Atiarita, Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham. Ala.: J. W.. Byrnes, $38 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5. Dallas, Tex. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., BE. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Hee Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.. 
Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
piy Co, Greensboro, N. C.;: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
tte Supply oe. Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia C.3 Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, C.;:Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, Ss. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. is and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH 4 Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, om: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. ooo. 
Warehouses, ‘Ss. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N.C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. Tler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N.°C:; 


lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala. G:F. M. Wal- 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., inc., 2607 Tioga St., Philadel- 
phis. Fa, Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box iss, Char- 
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LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Son. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W 

“er.: Baltimore, 918% Lexington H. 'D. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Aye., E. Cc. Wendell, Mger.; New Or- 
leans. 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 


MAGUIRE @ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N.C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tnc., Passaic, N. J. .Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long-Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen &. Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben .Wil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Loulaville, 

jraft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillion Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co:’ 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw.. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 


Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw: Co.; Leno 5. 


Bernharat- Seagle Gastonia, Gastonia Belting, Co.; Raleigh, 
Dill6én Supply rCo-; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co: South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Su ply 'Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Sapply Co.; ‘Greenville, Sullivan H Co.; ‘Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery ‘Co.; Spartanburg, & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw:-Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—H. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St., 
me Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
Birmingham, Ala); B C. Nabers, 2619 27th Place S., Birm- 
ingam, Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 ‘Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & GHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... New 
York City. -Seu. Office and: Warehouse; 201 ‘W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. dullen T. Chase, Res: Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res.'Mer: ‘Seu. Reps, Dyer B. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, GB. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office; 
White,. Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: A 

dgers, Jamés Bildg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford, 

arry L. Shinn, $32 Yefferson Standard Life Blde., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Pemberton, $24 Dick St., Fayetteville, N.C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.:, Harrison, N. J. Sour Reps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 B. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 


Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange 8t., 
Providence, R. Ll. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First ‘St., 
Charlotte, Cc. Sou. Agt., C: D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. * Sou: 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, sactney. 
Ss. C.; B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New Rai 2 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Le 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 5 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP. ear’ Conn. 
Sou.’ Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Chariott tte, N. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. - Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., 8. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S.C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou, 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John bL. Mer. 
Greenville, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL Jersey City, N. J.. Sou. Hai 
old P, Goller, Greenville, 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Low ass 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta; Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.; 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney; 153 
Main St., Spartanb om W. O. Masten; 2808 S. Main St., 
Winston - Salem, N. Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd., 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N, Jones, 207 Glasscock 8St., John Limbach, 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: & Cummins. Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelph a, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus; Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago; ll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
cis 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga, 118 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. CG 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bide., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 


} 
i 
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Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush &t., 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I Sou. 
Rep... Pureene J. Adams. P. O. Box 329, Anderson. 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. O. Pierce, 212 8S. Tryon 8St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. &., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidge., Atianta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr. Sou, 
Mer. 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
oon Vana R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 

am, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
aa Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BD. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blivd., Greensboro, N. c., Cc. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. — 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 
1649 Main St., Columbia. S. C.: Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, 
Lancaster, S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons, Room 303 Odd Fellows 
BRilde., Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, Odd Fellows Bidz., 
Wilmineton. N. C.: Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 1025 Arosa Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. C.: The Taylor 
Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon. Ga.; D. E. 
Kehoe, 412 EF. 40th St.,. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and erec- 
tion service available through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses {n all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose. J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Son. Renp.. Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP. THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. BEB. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U $8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville. 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps... B. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. Sidney 
ior gg “ie Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
cello, 


U. 8. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. 


Sunlight. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. B 

Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broads Sts, Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan’s, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave.. EB. Roanoke. Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.; Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co.. 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 


110 N. Greene St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford. 


Inc., Spartanburg. 8S. C.; Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co., Kingsport. 
Tenn.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; G. & 
H Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.; The 
Hutchens Co.. 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co.. 236-240 Marietta St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot 
Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, 
La.: Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 3ist St.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; Vick Paint 
Co.. 219 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin Supply 
Co.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co.. Beckley, W. Va.: 
Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 B. Main St., Clarksburg, W. Va.: 
Rhodes. Inc.. 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Reps.. Wiliam W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N.C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mgr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Jornston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 

HITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. IL. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. ._—~ M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. ntley, Atlanta 
Office. 
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WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
4, Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde., Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning. 396 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. w Bearell, 
423 High St., Delaware Apts., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Walter A. 
Wood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Blvd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co,, Charlotte, N. ©.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James Supply Co., Chattanooga, — 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.;. 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Accident Experience in the Textile Industry 
During 1935 — 
(Continued from Page 12) 
SILK AND Rayon MILts 

Duplan Silk Corporation. Lowest 1935 frequency rate 
among large units—0.47; also the lowest severity rate— 
0.002. 

Paulis Silk Company. Best 1935 record among small 
units—36,000 man-hours without a disabling injury. 

Delaware Rayon Company. Largest improvement 
since 1933 in frequency among small units—60 per cent; 
also the largest reduction in severity—89 per cent. 

Wooten Mitts 

Samuel Hird & Sons, Inc. Lowest 1935 frequency 
rate among large units—3.05. 

Robinson Manufacturing Company. Lowest 1935 fre- 
quency rate among small units—4.03; also the lowest 
severity rate—0.03. 

Not OTHERWISE CLASSIFIED 

The Kendall Company. Bauer & Black, a subsidiary, 
has the lowest 1935 frequency rate among large units— 
1,01, 

Irvington Varnish & Insulator Company. Largest im- 
provement in frequency since 1933 among large units— 
33 per cent; also the largest reduction in severity—97 per 
cent. 

Conrad Manufacturing Company. Worked more hours 
without a disabling injury than any other small mill with 


a perfect 1935 record—123,000. 


Names Individual Security As Greatest 
Problem of Our Time 
(Continued from Page 6) 

“So long as the employee is on the payroll and occu- 
pying his normal position in the community, there should 
be no charity. Charity does not go in harness with indi- 
vidualism and self-respect and in his zeal for the welfare 
of his workers no executive can afford to carry his efforts 
to the point of paternalism. The great majority of work- 
ers in American industry today are happier thinking of 
themselves as producers and working in harmony with 
the plan of co-operation, receiving from the process in 
proportion as they give to it, than as children subservient 
to the kind whims of an indulgent parent. By the same 
token, the wise executive will permit no agency of relief 
or thrift which he sponsors and no program of action 
which he endorses to constitute restriction on the 
thought or actions of the individuals who are his work- 


ers. The perfect mutuality which is necessary to indus- 


trial efficiency as well as to social security has, as its 
firmest base, the common recognition of individual inde- 


pendence.” 


§=6Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. TOCSY 
Cc.: ZL. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Moore. 601 Pearl St.. Lynchburg. Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled ‘ 


WILL GIVE 
YEARS OF 


SERVICE 


“The Diamond-Finish People 
made delivery on the dot! 


weather conditions do not prevail. It is sturdy 
in construction and economical in operation. We re in urgent need of 1,200 rings," ‘phoned a south- 
ern mill, ‘What's the quickest you can make them?"’ We 
promised shipment in 10 days. 8 days later 500 had been 
made and shipped, and the rest went on the exact date 
promised! Deal with a plant specializing entirely on rings, 
and you receive two advantages: extra good rings and 


extra good SERVICE! 


While this is not a frost-proof outfit, it can 
be made’ semi-frost proof by use of the 
YVOQGEL Number One Valve. This affords partial 
protection in case of unexpected cold weather. — 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL company | WHITINSVILLE 


WILMINGTON, DEL. ST. LOUIS, MO, 
SPINNING REING CO. 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON. 2119 Coniston Place. Charlotte. 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


The Fourth Edition 
Nelson's 
Practical Loom Fixing 


Completely Revised and Enlarged 
Profusely Illustrated 


Priee $1.25 


Please Send Remittance With Order 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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can always depend on 

superior performance at 
lower cost from Goodyear 
COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belts 


MOLDED GooDs because of their patented 


stretchless, spliceless con- 


struction, and because every 


belt is individually drive- 


THE GREATEST NAME 


fitted by the G.T.M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man. To consult this 
money-saving expert, write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 
Angeles, California — OR THE 
NEAREST GOODYEAR ME- 
CHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
DISTRIBUTOR. 


IN RUBBER 


T G.T.M if 
| 4a 
COMPASS “30” ENDLESS BELT 
4° wide x 44” long 
for spinning frame short center 
drives Vo 
SUPERIOR YARN MILLS, INC. 
Tuckasegee Mill, Mount Holly, N. C. 
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